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meats,  we  plod  onwards  and  gain  that  seat  in 
front  of  the  flagstaff  which  looks  over  the  far- 
spread  and  level  valley  to  the  west  and  north. 
This,  the  western  side  of  the  Heath,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  eastern  side  by  the  absence  of 
the  numerous  sandy  paths,  and  the  more  level 
surface  of  the  downward  slope.  It  is,  however, 
mgged  enough  to  be  picturesque,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  luxuriant  ferns,  and  is 
rich  in  botanical  varieties  of  grasses  and  plants, 
and  in  wild-flowers  of  the  minuter  kind.  It  is  on 
the  summit  of  this  pastern  side  that  the  armies  of 
hireable  donkeys  in  white  panoply  take  their  po¬ 
sition,  and  that  the  distance  is  calculated  which 
measures  an  hour’s  ride. 

There  is  yet  a  third  portion  of  the  Heath  to  be 
noticed,  in  that  declivitous  ridge  to  the  right  of 
the  road  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  which  looks 
towards  London.  This  irregular  slope  can  hardly 
be  called  a  heath.  It  is  for  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  although  much  built  on,  open  to  the  public, 
and,  lying  nearer  to  town,  is,  at  some  seasons, 
even  more  frequented  than  the  parts  we  have 
visited  to-day.  But  it  wants  the  picturesque  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  other  side  of  the  hill — it  wants  the 
delightful  seclusion  which  even  a  multitude  may 
find  there — it  wants  the  endless  variety  of  “  mea¬ 
dow,  grove,  and  stream and  above  all,  it  wants 
the  boundless  rural  prospect  so  enchanting  to  the 
eye  of  one  “  in  murky  city  pent.” 

Not  long  ago,  all  the  lovers  of  nature  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  a  report 
that  Hampstead  Heath  was  about  to  be  inclosed, 
and  the  metropolis  to  be  deprived  of  its  most  va¬ 
luable  breathing-ground.  Long  and  loud  were 
the  peans  of  indignation  with  which  that  report 
was  met — no  public  organ  was  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  all  reprobated  a  design  so  fatal  to  the 
public  welfare.  From  inquiries  made  on  the  spot, 
it  would  appear  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  inclosure  has  been  abandoned.  For  our 
own  part,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  such  a  measure,  irrespective  of  its  jus¬ 
tice.  Hampstead,  without  the  Heath,  would  be 
no  longer  Hampstead — and  to  cover  it  with  bricks 
and  mortar  might  prove  but  an  expensive  mode  of 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 


BLIND  TRAVELLERS. 

How  delightful  is  a  walk  on  some  fine  evening  in 
autumn !  As  we  stroll  along’  the  sea-shore,  the 
majestic  ocean,  with  its  “  many  twinkling  smile,” 
glittering  upon  ten  thousand  ripples,  and  the 
wavelets  dying  gently  upon  the  beach,  meet  the 
eye,  and  fill  it  with  pleasure  at  every  step.  Or 
when  we  thread  our  way  through  one  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  valleys  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland, 
the  beautiful  tints  of  the  trees,  the  rocky  slopes, 
interspersed  with  the  gayest  wild  flowers  and 
most  luxuriant  grasses  and  ferns,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  silvery  torrent,  leaping  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  and  finding  its  course  by  the  road  side  ;  the 
green  fields,  of  many  forms,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  white  cottages,  surrounded  by  their  neat  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  dark  mountains  in  the  back  ground, 
present  that  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  which 
has  again  and  again  feasted  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
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ler,  and  has  left  behind  many  a  pleasant  theme  of 
remembrance  for  the  social  circle  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  fireside. 

But  when  we  take  our  evening  walk,  whether 
by  the  sea-shore  or  through  the  sequestered  vale, 
in  addition  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  there  is  a  sense  of  security,  which  we 
have  completely  realized,  though  perhaps  we  have 
scarcely  ever  thought  about  it,  because  it  is  so 
familiar  to  us ;  it  is  like  part  of  our  very  being. 
As  we  pass  on,  avoiding  this  danger  and  turning 
from  that  impediment  in  our  path— contemplating 
that  object  in  the  distance,  or  recognising  this 
friend  who  is  approaching  us,  or  turning  for  a 
moment  to  catch  some  prospect  before  it  quits  us 
entirely — all  the  while  engaged  in  conversation, 
or  following  some  train  of  thought — we  enjoy, 
though  we  think  not  of  it,  a  security  and  combi¬ 
nation  of  delightful  emotions,  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  some  eighteen  thousand  in  number,  who  are 
strangers  to  the  pleasures  above  described.  Next 
to  deafness,  with  its  almost  invariable  accompani¬ 
ment,  dumbness,  the  loss  of  sight  is  the  greatest 
physical  calamity  with  which  we  can  be  visited. 
To  the  blind,  all  the  majestic  frame  of  nature,  all 
the  noble  works  of  art,  all  the  modes  of  delicate 
proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and 
colour,  are  irretrievably  lost.  Conscious  of  no 
space  but  that  on  which  they  stand,  and  to  which 
their  extremities  can  reach,  exposed  to  dangers 
which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor 
qualified  to  resist,  and  dependent  for  everything 
but  mere  subsistence  upon  the  good  oflices  of 
others,  the  blind  are,  during  the  present  state  of 
being,  rather  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  at  large 
than  citizens  of  Nature. 

Edward  Rushton,  the  blind  poet  of  Liverpool, 
who  lost  his  sight  by  yellow  fever,  and  who  for 
many  years  supported  his  family  by  his  talents, 
industry,  and  upright  independence  of  character, 
thus  pathetically  expresses  his  own  sense  of  the 
loss  of  sight  — 

“  All !  think  if  June’s  delicious  rays, 

The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume — 

Or  wild  December’s  beamless  days. 

Can  fling  o’er  all  a  transient  gloom ; 

All !  think  if  skies  obscure  or  bright. 

Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind  : 

Ah !  think  ’midst  clouds  of  utter  night, 

What  mournful  moments  wait  the  blind ! 

“  And  who  shall  tell  his  cause  for  woe, 

To  love  the  wife  he  ne’er  must  see ; 

To  he  a  sire,  yet  not  to  know 
The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee ! 

To  have  his  feelings  daily  torn, 

With  pain,  the  passing  meal  to  find — 

To  live  distressed,  and  die  forlorn, 

Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind ! 

“  When  to  the  breezy  upland  led, 

At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn, 

He  hears  the  red-breast  o’er  his  head, 

While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn ; 

But  oh !  instead  of  Nature’s  face,  , 

Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combined. 
Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  and  grace,)  , 

Night’s  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind.” 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  blind  would 
I  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case. 
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In  many  instances,  however,  the  blind  have  per¬ 
formed  marvellous,  yet  well -authenticated  achieve¬ 
ments  in  travelling,  not  only  in  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  hut  all  the  world  over, 

James  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  his  parents 
were  stripped  of  their  property,  and,  on  their  voy¬ 
age  to  the  mother  country,  they  died  within  twenty 
minutes  of  each  other,  and  were  consigned  in  the 
same  hammock  to  the  great  and  silent  deep.  In 
addition  to  this  sad  bereavement,  James  was  seized 
by  the  small-pox,  which  deprived  him  of  sight ; 
and  an  orphan,  four  years  of  age,  and  totally  blind, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  left  him  at  Belfast  in  the 
midst  of  strangers. 

Providence  graciously  watched  over  his  child¬ 
hood,  and,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  could 
perfectly,  and  with  little  trouble,  find  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  Belfast.  His  punctuality, 
despatch,  and  integrity  recommended  him  to  the 
merchants  of  that  place,  who  employed  him  to 
carry  messages  and  letters.  This  was  certainly 
not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  place  where  the 
confusion  and  bustle  of  business  subjected  him  to 
many  dangers.  By  degrees  he  extended  his  walks 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  he  was  sent, 
with  letters  of  considerable  pecuniary  value,  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  These  journeys 
must  have  been  very  wearisome ;  for  the  blind 
traveller,  by  his  zig-zag  method  of  walking,  goes 
over  twice  the  ground  that  others  traverse.  Every 
step  is  taken  with  anxiety  and  trembling.  In 
summer,  he  is  liable  to  shock  his  whole  frame  by 
trampling  in  the  cart-ruts,  that  are  dried  upon 
the  road  ;  and  in  winter,  he  travels  through  thick 
and  thin,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  choose  his 
path.  At  one  time  he  bruises  his  foot  against  a 
stone  ;  at  another,  he  sprains  his  ankle  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  when  stepping  out  quickly,  his  foot  comes 
in  contact  with  something  unexpectedly,  by  which 
he  is  thrown  on  his  face.  Thus  in  travelling  on 
foot  he  labours  under  various  disadvantages,  un¬ 
known  to  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  sense  of 
sight.  In  walking  alone,  he  often  wanders  out  of 
his  direct  way,  sometimes  into  fields  and  some¬ 
times  into  by-paths,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  may  be  spent  before  he  can  rectify  his 
mistake.  In  his  account  of  his  wanderings, 
Wilson  tells  us  that  “  he  has  frequently  sat  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  day,  listening  by  the  way- 
side  for  a  passing  foot,  or  the  joyful  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  to  direct  him  into  the  right  road.” 
.He  speaks  of  his  wonderful  escapes,  and  says  that 
on  one  occasion  he  wandered  from  the  direct  road 
into  a  lane,  which  led  immediately  to  the  canal. 
Unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex¬ 
posed,  he  was  walking  rapidly,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  cry  of  “  Stop  !  stop !” 
A  woman  came  running  up.  almost  breathless,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  replied,  “  To 
Lisburn.”  “No,”  said  she,  “ you  are  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  canal,  and  three  or  four  steps  more 
would  have  plunged  you  into  it.” 

About 1  three  miles  from  Strabane,  at  the  little 
village  of  Clady,  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  Finn. 
Wilson  had  just  passed  along  it,  on  his  way  to 
Strabane,  when  a  man  inquired  if  he  had  been 
Conducted  over  by  any  person.  He  replied  in  the 
negative.  “  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in¬ 


deed,”  said  he,  “  that  you  kept  the  left  side  ;  for 
the  range  wall  is  broken  down  on  the  right  side, 
just  above  the  centre  arch,  and  the  river  is  there 
very  rapid,  and  the  bank  on  each  side  steep.  Had 
you  fallen  in,  you  must  have  been  inevitably  lost.” 

The  following  instance  of  providential  preserva¬ 
tion  is  still  more  singular  than  either  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  From  Ballymena  Wilson  was  one  day 
g'oing  out  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart’s.  At  the 
end  of  the  town  the  road  divides — one  branch 
leads  to  Ballymena,  and  the  other  to  Brouglishane. 
In  the  forks,  an  old  well  was  opened,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sinking  a  pump.  It  being  one  o’clock  in 
the  day,  the  workmen  were  all  at  dinner.  Wilson 
was  groping  about  with  his  staff,  to  ascertain  the 
turn  of  the  road,  when  a  man  bawled  out  to  him 
to  stand  still,  and  not  move  a  single  step.  He  did 
so,  when  the  man  came  forward  and  told  him  that 
two  steps  more  would  have  hurried  him  into  a 
well  eighty  feet  deep,  and  half  full  of  water.  He 
held  him  by  the  arm,  and  made  him  put  forth  his 
staff  to  feel,  and  be  convinced  of  his  danger,  when 
Wilson  found  that  he  was  actually  not  more  than 
one  yard  from  the  edge.  The  blood  ran  cold  in 
his  veins,  and  his  heart  was  raised  in  thankfulness 
to  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events  for  his  wonder¬ 
ful  preservation. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  strong  and  ardent. 
In  1803  he  joined  a  young  man’s  reading  society 
at  Belfast.  With  one  of  its  members,  a  mechanic 
of  considerable  genius  and  talent,  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  whatever  books  Wilson  could  obtain  the  loan 
of,  should  be  read  to  him  at  over-hours.  His  friend 
had  half  an  hour  allotted  to  him  at  breakfast,  and 
at  dinner  a  whole  hour,  and  Wilson  constantly  at¬ 
tended  to  hear  him  read  at  these  intervals.  Their 
stated  time  for  this  employment  was  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  until  one  in  the  morning, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  from  seven  until  eleven 
in  the  summer.  Wilson’s  business  as  an  uphols¬ 
terer  (which  lie  had  learned  in  an  asylum  for  the 
blind)  often  led  him  several  miles  from  Belfast, 
and  in  the  winter  he  was  frequently  offered  com¬ 
fortable  lodgings  after  his  day’s  work;  but  so  eager 
was  his  desire  for  knowledge,  that  nothing  would 
divert  him  from  listening  to  his  friend’s  reading  at 
night.  Pinched  with  cold,  and  drenched  with  rain, 
he  has  many  a  time  sat  and  listened  for  several 
hours  together  to  the  writings  of  Plutarch,- Rollin, 
or  Clarendon.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  Con¬ 
tinued  this  course  of  reading  ;  and  he  committed 
to  memory  a  vast  collection  of  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  proved  a  great  consolation  to  him 
in  his  solitary  walks,  and  assisted  him,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others,  to  compose 
his  “  Biography  of  the  Blind.” 

To  conclude  this  notice  of  Wilson  with  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  extraordinary  memory,  so  remarkable 
a  characteristic  of  those  deprived  of  the  blessing 
of  sight,  the  following  anecdote  may  be  adduced  : 
— During  the  French  revolution,  politics  were  his 
favourite  study.  By  dint  of  diligent  inquiry  he 
ascertained  and  stored  up  in  his  mind  the  names, 
stations,  and  admirals  of  almost  all  the  ships  in 
the  navy,  and  the  number,  facing,  and  name  of 
the  various  regiments  in  the  army,  according  to 
the  respective  towns,  cities,  or  shires  from  which 
they  were  raised.  He  thus  became  a  walking 
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Army  and  Navy  List  for  the  poor  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  frequently  applied  to  him  for  informa¬ 
tion.  His  memory  on  one  occasion  was  subjected 
to  a  curious  test.  Calling  upon  a  friend  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  a  little  conversation  three  gentlemen 
entered  the  room.  Wilson  was  asked  to  mention 
the  names  of  as  many  of  the  ships  of  the  British 
navy  as  he  could  recollect,  and  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  this  request. 
Accordingly  he  repeated  six  hundred  and  twenty 
names  of  vessels,  which  were  taken  down  from  his 
lips.  His  friend  then  told  him  that  he  might 
stop,  as  the  object  had  been  attained.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  had  wagered  a  supper  that  he  could 
not  mention  the  names,  of  five  hundred  ships.  He, 
however,  expressed  himself  greatly  astonished  at 
Wilson’s  memory,  and  well  pleased  to  lose  his 
wager. 

Memory  has  been  called  “  the  warehouse  of  the 
mind,”  and,  not  unaptly,  has  it  been  likened  to  a 
well-constructed  arch,  on  which  the  greater  the 
weight  the  stronger  it  becomes ;  or,  better  still, 
to  a  friend,  whose  trustworthiness  increases  with 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

It  may  be  said  that  Wilson  was  rather  a  pedes¬ 
trian  than  a  traveller ;  and  the  reader’s  memory 
may  suggest  similar  achievements  which  have 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation. 

Perhaps  the  only  individual  who  strictly  claims 
the  title  of  a  blind  traveller,  is  the  well-known 
James  Holman.  He  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1786, 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy  when  he 
lost  his  sight,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  while  on 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  one  of  the  naval  knights  of 
Windsor.  He  had  thus  enjoyed  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  forming  complete  conceptions  in  his  mind 
of  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  and,  prior  to  his 
affliction,  he  had  made  many  plans  of  visiting 
foreign  countries.  His  disappointment  was  most 
hitter  when  he  feared  that  loss  of  sight  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  realization  of  his  long-cherished  hopes. 
But  as  his  health  improved,  Holman  was  surprised 
at  the  facility  with  which  he  could  move  from 
place  to  place.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  information  he  obtained  from  others 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  locomotion.  In 
1820,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy ;  and 
in  1822,  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  attention  which  was  excited  by 
this  work,  and  stimulated  by  the  craving  for 
change  and  adventure,  he  undertook  another  jour¬ 
ney,  and  travelled  through  Russia  and  Siberia, 
with  the  intention  of  going  round  the  world. 
But  his  motives  as  a  blind  traveller  were  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Russian  government,  and  he  was 
taken  up  as  a  spy.  A  blind  spy,  of  course,  must 
he  a  peculiarly  dangerous  individual.  He  was 
politely  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
found  his  way  home  through  Austria,  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  Hanover.  In  1825,  he  published  two 
more  volumes  of  travels ;  on  the  title-page  he 
quaintly  enough  inscribed  this  motto — “  The  man 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  country  spake  roughly  unto 
us,  and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.”  In  1827, 
Lieutenant  Holman  was  temporarily  relieved  from 
the  obligations  of  his  appointment  at  Windsor, 
by  receiving  permission  to  go  abroad  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  health.  He  did  not  return  till  1832, 


having  in  the  meantime  completed  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  account  of  this  voyage  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  very  full  octavo  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1834.  The  commencement 
of  this  volume  supplies  a  more  particular  and  con¬ 
nected  account  of  the  author’s  condition  as  a  tra¬ 
veller,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of 
his  works. 

Lieutenant  Holman  thus  proceeds : — “  When  I 
entered  the  naval  service  I  felt  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  to  become  acquainted  with  as  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  my  professional  avocations  would  per¬ 
mit;  and  I  was  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  until 
I  had  completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
But  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  while  these 
resolves  were  strong,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
was  fresh  and  sanguine,  my  present  affliction  came 
upon  me.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state 
of  my  mind  at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  sight, 
and  of  being,  as  I  then  supposed,  deprived  by 
that  misfortune  of  the  power  of  indulging  my 
cherished  project.  Even  the  suspense  which  I 
suffered,  during  the  period  when  my  medical 
friends  were  uncertain  of  the  issue,  appeared  to 
me  a  greater  misery  than  the  final  knowledge  of 
the  calamity  itself.  At  last  I  entreated  them  to 
be  explicit,  and  to  let  me  know  the  worst,  as  that 
could  be  more  easily  endured  than  the  agonies  of 
doubt.  Their  answer,  instead  of  increasing  my 
uneasiness,  dispelled  it.  I  felt  a  comparative  re¬ 
lief  in  being  no  longer  deceived  by  false  hopes ; 
and  the  certainty  that  my  case  was  beyond  re¬ 
medy,  determined  me  to  seek,  in  some  pursuit 
adapted  to  my  new  state  of  existence,  a  congenial 
field  of  employment  and  consolation.  At  that 
time  my  health  was  so  delicate,  and  my  nerves  so 
depressed  by  previous  anxiety,  that  I  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  myself  to  indulge  in  the  expectation  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  travel  out  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try  alone ;  but  the  return  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  the  concentration  of  my  views  upon  one  ob¬ 
ject,  gradually  brought  back  my  old  passion,  which 
at  length  became  as  firmly  established  as  it  was 
before.  The  elasticity  of  my  original  feelings 
being  thus  restored,  I  ventured,  alone  and  sight¬ 
less,  upon  my  dangerous  and  novel  course ;  and  I 
cannot  look  back  upon  the  scenes  through  which 
I  have  passed,  the  great  variety  of  circumstances 
by  which  I  have  been  surrounded,  and  the  strange 
experiences  with  which  I  have  become  familiar, 
without  an  intense  aspiration  of  gratitude  for  the 
bounteous  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  which 
enabled  me  to  conquer  the  greatest  of  human 
evils  by  the  cultivation  of  what  has  been  to  me 
the  greatest  of  human  enjoyments,  and  to  supply 
the  want  of  sight  with  countless  objects  of  intel¬ 
lectual  gratification.” 

While  Holman  was  at  St.  Petersburg  a  notice 
of  him  appeared  in  one  of  the  journals  of  that 
place.  He  is  described  as  inquiring  into  every¬ 
thing,  and  examining  'most  objects  by  the  touch, 
by  which  he  was  able  very  readily  to  recognise  a 
bust  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  points  in  which  it  differed  from  another 
bust  of  the  same  monarch  which  he  had  previously 
examined.  He  thus  describes  his  burst  of  feeling 
on  crossing  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate 
Europe  from  Asia  : — “  My  heart  bounded  with 
joy  that  I  had  accomplished  so  considerable  a  part 
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of  my  journey,  and  was  entering1,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  new  world — a  world  of  strangers,  with  Provi¬ 
dence  only  as  my  guide.  I  had  now  succeeded  in 
what  had  been,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  objects  of  my  wishes,  but  which  I  had  little 
expectation  of  realizing — a  desire  of  visiting  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  satisfaction  I 
lelt  is  indescribable,  and  served  to  animate  me 
with  increased  zeal  to  perseverance  in  my  future 
projects.” 

Happening  to  mention  to  the  governor  of  To¬ 
bolsk  that  he  had  been  at  St.  Helena,  that  officer 
remarked  that  he  had  a  drawing  of  that  island, 
and  immediately  brought  it  from  an  adjoining 
apartment,  to  inquire  of  Holman  if  he  thought 
it  a  correct  representation.  This,  the  blind  tra¬ 
veller  assures  us,  is  only  one  out  of  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  persons  with  whom  he  has  been 
in  conversation  have  forgotten  his  want  of  sight, 
and  presented  objects  for  his  inspection. 

In  Caffraria,  Holman  experienced  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  a  blind  man  while  tra¬ 
velling  through  forests  on  horseback.  His  guide 
perversely  took  him  by  a  path,  in  some  parts  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  break  their  way 
through  the  branches  of  trees,  brambles,  and 
thorny  bushes.  His  hat  was  frequently  knocked  off, 
and  in  some  cases  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
follow  his  horse,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
even  with  his  head  bent  down  to  the-  animal’s 
mane.  In  Ceylon  he  ascended  to  the  top  of 
Adam’s  Peak.  As  common  mortals  get  to  the 
top  of  mountains  in  order  to  see,  they  will  won¬ 
der  what  inducement  a  blind  man  could  have  for 
the  exertion.  Let  him  answer.  “  We  reached 
the  summit  just  before  the  sun  began  to  break, 
and  a  splendid  scene  opened  upon  us — the  insu¬ 
lated  mountain,  rising  up  into  a  peak  of  7420  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
lofty  ridges,  and  on  the  other  by  a  champagne 
country  stretching  to  the  shore,  that  formed  the 
margin  of  one  immense  expanse  of  ocean.  I  could 
not  see  this  glorious  sight  with  the  visual  orbs, 
but  I  turned  towards  it  with  indescribable  enthu¬ 
siasm.  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Peak, 
and  felt  all  its  beauties  rushing  into  my  heart  of 
hearts.”  During  his  stay  in  the  same  island,  he 
went  out  with  a  party  to  hunt  elephants.  After 
giving  a  very  good  account  of  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  says : — “  It  may  be  asked  where  I  was 
during  this  interesting  scene  ?  I  continued  on 
horseback  as  close  to  my  friends  as  they  would 
allow  me,  and  generally  contrived  to  be  within 
speaking  distance;  for  I  believe  that  I  was  as 
fully  excited,  and  as  much  interested  in  the  sport 
as  any  person  present.”  He  indeed  gives  a  proof 
of  this,  by  stating,  that  “  being  left  masters  of 
the  -field,  we  anxiously  advanced  to  examine  the 
spoil,  which  proved  to  be  a  female  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  size.  I  climbed  upon  the  carcase ,  where  I 
stood  and  danced  in  triumph 

We  might  add  much  to  the  above  sketch  of  the 
adventures  and  achievements  of  Lieutenant  Hol¬ 
man.  It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  ever  has  he 
known  himself  to  have  been  deceived,  or  over¬ 
reached  in  pecuniary  transactions.  Never  has  he 
given  or  taken  a  shilling  for  a  sovereign.  Never 
has  he  been  dissatisfied  with  any  purchase  that  he 
has  made  when  he  has  trusted  entirely  to  his  own 


judgment.  He  has  always  paid  his  own  bills, 
signed  his  own  cheques,  and  packed  his  own 
boxes,  with  singular  accuracy  and  despatch.  Oc¬ 
casionally  has  he  met  with  a  misadventure  with  a 
lighted  candle ;  in  his  anxiety  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  left  burnirflg  in  his  bedchamber, 
he  has  burnt  his  fingers,  and  even  once  made  an 
extinguisher  of  his  chin.  And  if  any  doubt  be 
entertained  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  re¬ 
searches  and  investigations  of  a  blind  traveller,  it 
has  been  stated  that  his  volumes,  and  especially 
the  latter  ones,  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
modern  books  of  travel. 

Lieutenant  Holman  is  now  living,  and  is  one  of 
the  Knights  of  Windsor.  .We  hope  our  narrative 
of  facts  on  the  locomotive  experience  of  the  blind 
may  illustrate  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty, 
who  has  thus  alleviated  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  grievous  privations  incident  to  human  nature. 
And  we  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  who  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  sight,  and  before  whom  lie  in  open 
prospect  all  the  varied  wonders  of  nature  and  art, 
may  (if  they  have  never  done  it  before)  thank  and 
praise  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  blessings  and 
comforts  for  this  most  inestimable  boon,  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  those  from  whom,  for  wise  reasons,  it 
lias  been  withheld. 


HARROGATE  AND  ITS  WATERS. 

In  some  of  our  former  numbers  we  have  sketched 
the  leading  places  of  holiday  resort  for  our  metro¬ 
politan  and  town  populations.  Among  those  which 
remain  to  be  noticed  is  Harrogate. 

Distant  about  two  hundred  miles  from  London, 
Harrogate  has  less  chance  of  a  hearing  than  the 
coast  towns,  to  which  access  is  so  facile.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  charms  which  repay  the  longer 
journey,  and  compensate  for  the  absence  of  marine 
attractions. 

On  arrival  by  railway,  the  visitor  is  struck  with 
the  openness  and  freedom  which  invest  the  place. 
Here  is  a  spot  which,  though  neither  a  town  nor  a 
village,  combines  some  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
one,  with  the  sense  of  being  “  in  the  country”  im¬ 
plied  by  the  other.  Two  hundred  acres  of  ver¬ 
dant  common  spread  on  two  sides  of  the  town,  so 
called.  Low  Harrogate  lies  embosomed  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  valley,  whilst  High  Harrogate  stands  on  the 
plain.  In  both,  the  leading  architectural  features 
are  supplied  by  the  large  and  convenient  hotels, 
some  in  a  style  which  tells  of  a  bygone  century, 
whilst  others  are  evidently  of  recent  erection.  Nor 
is  there  any  lack  of  accommodation  for  such  as 
prefer  residing  in  private  houses.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone,  which,  unlike  its  stuccoed  imitatives 
in  great  cities,  retains  its  natural  colour,  lending 
additional  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  fields  in  every 
direction  are  intersected  by  pathways  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  stands  Harlow  Tower, 
commanding,  it  is  said,  a  prospect  of  sixty  miles. 

There  are  two  churches — the  one  for  High,  the 
other  for  Low  Harrogate — and  several  chapels ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  bear  our  testimony  that  the 
locality  is  favoured  with  the  faithful  preaching  ef 
the  Gospel.  Another  handsome  church  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Among  the  advantages  of  Harrogate,  we  must 
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give  prominence  to  its  atmosphere,  remarkable  at 
once  for  a  lightness,  purity,  and  dryness  rarely 
enjoyable  in  England.  This  it  owes  to  its  posi¬ 
tion— nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
.  western  coasts — and  at  an  elevation  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Those  who  make 
the  trial  will  find  these  qualities  physically  bene¬ 
ficial,  and,  as  conducing  to  cheerfulness,  mentally 
exhilarating. 

But  what  of  the  waters  ?  Without  its  unri¬ 
valled  mineral  springs,  there  would  probably  be 
no  Harrogate  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
Yorkshire ;  and,  considered  in  reference  to  their 
number  and  variety  within  a  given  circuit,  we 
have  hardly  used  too  strong  a  word  in  calling 
them  “  unrivalled.”  Well,  then,  for  the  springs. 
We  learn,  that  “  within  a  circle  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  through  an  extension  of  that  remarkable  geo¬ 
logical  phenomenon  known  as  the  ‘  Craven  Fault,’ 
are  to  be  found  not  far  short  of  a  hundred,  one- 
fourth  of  wliich  are  made  available  for  medicinal 
purposes.”  How  remarkable  the  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Father  in  this  abundant  supply  of  reme¬ 
dial  agents ! 

Without  attempting  chemical  accuracy,  we  may 
state  that  these  healing  waters  are  of  four  kinds  : 
the  “strong  sulphur the  “ mild  sulphur;”  the 
“  saline  chalybeate  and  the  “  pure  chalybeate.” 
The  two  first  named  are  used  both  for  baths  and 
for  drinking,  and  the  two  last  for  drinking  only. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  quality,  the  “  saline  chaly¬ 
beate”  holding  a  somewhat  midway  position  in 
reference  to  the  others.  We  would  not  advise 
our  readers  to  experimentalise  at  random  on  them¬ 
selves.  The  sulpliur-water  is  somewhat  of  a  light 
slate  colour,  and  its  presence  is  speedily  detected 
by  a  scent,  unpoetically  compared  to  that  of  rotten 
eggs.  So  strong  is  its  action,  that  a  silver  watch, 
hung  near  a  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as¬ 
sumed  the  hue  of  copper.  The  chalybeate  is  per¬ 
fectly  colourless,  and  has  a  decidedly  metallic 
taste.  We  drank  of  it  copiously  from  the  St. 
John’s  and  Old  Thewet  Wells,  both  situated  on 
the  Common.  The  latter  was  discovered  in  1571. 
A  slight  charge  is  made  at  the  well-houses  for 
accommodation ;  but,  outside  each  house,  the  water 
runs  into  an  open  basin,  free  to  all  who  come. 

So  much  for  Harrogate  Proper,  and  now  a  few 
words  about  the  surrounding  country.  Three  rail¬ 
ways,  each  furnishing  a  station  here,  afford  unu¬ 
sual  facilities  for  moving  about.  Among  the  spots 
within  easy  distance,  the  first  place  belongs  of 
right  to  old  York,  with  its  noble  Minster,  its  walls 
and  gates,  and  other  fine  antiquities.  Then  there 
is  Knaresborough,  with  its  ruined  castle  and  its 
curious  dropping  well,  whose  waters,  falling  from 
an  overhanging  rock,  gradually  petrify  anything 
suspended  beneath  them.  Next  we  may  name 
Almia’s  Cliff,  a  rugged  eminence,  in  the  midst  of 
a  varied  landscape ;  and  Ripon,  with  its  fine  cathe¬ 
dral.  But  the  crowning  points  of  the  tourist’s 
research  are  Studley  Park,  and  the  adjacent  ruins 
of  Fountain’s  Abbey.  These  realize,  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  some  of  the  highest  ideas  of  mo¬ 
dern  taste  or  of  bygone  magnificence. 

Besides  these,  and  other  excursions  to  scenes  of 
rural  loveliness,  some  may  be  disposed  to  direct 
their  steps  to  the  regions  of  the  mill  and  the  fur¬ 
nace — we  might  almost  say,  the  land  of  smoke — 


in  the  Yorkshire  manufacturing  towns.  Here 
many,  interesting  phases  of  social  life  present 
themselves.  A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the 
gigantic  character  of  these  northern  establish¬ 
ments.  Standing  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  works 
of  the  Messrs.  Crossley,  at  Halifax,  as  the  dinner 
hour  pealed  forth  its  note  of  release,  men,  women, 
youths,  and  girls,  were  seen  to  issue  forth  in  a 
kind  of  human  avalanche.  Struck  with  the  sight, 
the  spectator  asked  what  might  be  the  grand 
total.  “  If  three  or  four  hundred  were  absent,” 
replied  one  of  them,  “  they  would  not  be  so  much 
as  missed.”  The  fact  was,  that  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  of  hands  were  employed  to  wield  the 
mechanism  of  this  vast  factory,  which,  be  it  noted, 
has  risen  in  comparatively  few  years  from  a  small 
beginning.  How  grave  the  responsibility  of  ga¬ 
thering  together  and  maintaining  such  a  com¬ 
munity  ! 

Here  our  notice  must  terminate.  Many  other 
places  might  be  named ;  but  for  the  present  our 
purpose  is  answered  in  briefly  indicating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Harrogate  and  its  neighbourhood. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  SPENDING  A  LIFE-TIME. 

Alter  I  had  written  to  you  yesterday,  I  went  with 
Peter  Bedford  and  Charles  on  a  visit  to  Newgate.  I 
saw  four  poor  creatures  who  are  to  be  executed  on 
Tuesday  next.  Poor  things !  God  have  mercy  on 
them !  The  sight  of  them  was  sufficient  for  that  day. 
I  felt  no  further  inclination  to  examine  the  prison. 
It  has  made  me  long  much  that  my  life  may  not  pass 
quite  uselessly,  but  that  in  some  shape  or  other  I  may 
assist  in  checking  and  diminishing  crime  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  misery.  Surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  do 
something  in  the  service  of  their  Master ;  and  surely 
I  among  the  rest,  if  I  were  now  to  begin  and  endea¬ 
vour,  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  to  serve  him,  might 
be  the  means  of  good  to  some  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
This  capacity  is,  I  feel,  no  mean  talent,  and  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  responsibility.  I  must  pray 
that  I  may  at  length  stir  myself  up,  and  be  enabled 
to  feel  somewhat  of  the  real  spirit  of  a  missionary, 
and  that  I  may  devote  myself,  my  influence,  my  time, 
and,  above  all,  my  affections,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  man.  My  mission  is  evidently 
not  abroad,  but  it  is  not  less  a  mission  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  I  feel  that  I  may  journey  through  life  by  two 
very  different  paths,  and  that  the  time  is  nowT  come  for 
choosing  which  I  will  pursue.  I  may  go  on  as  I  have 
been  going  on — not  absolutely  forgetful  of  futurity, 
nor  absolutely  devoted  to  it.  I  may  get  riches  and 
repute,  and  gratify  my  ambition,  and  do  some  good 
and  more  evil;  and,  at  length,  I  shall  find  all  my 
time  on  earth  expended,  and  in  retracing  my  life  I 
shall  see  little  but  occasions  lost  and  capacities  misap¬ 
plied.  The  other  is  a  path  of  more  labour  and  less 
indulgence.  I  may  become  a  real  soldier  of  Christ  ; 
I  may  feel  that  I  have  no  business  on  earth  but  to  do 
liis  will  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  I  may  direct 
every  energy  I  have  to  the  service  of  others. —  Sir 
Foivell  Buxton. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  ENIGMA, 
no.  sir. 

Cromwell. — 1.  Copernicus ;  2.  Rizzio;  3.  Ostracism ;  4 
Melancthon;  5.  Wilberforce;  6.  Erasmus;  7.  Lollards; 
8.  Lysander. 
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Contradict  Me  or  Pat  Me. — Addison  and  Mr. 
Temple  Stanyan  were  very  intimate.  In  the  familiar  con¬ 
versations  which  passed  between  them,  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  freely  to  dispute  each  other’s  opinions.  Upon  some 
occasion  Mr.  Addison  lent  Mr.  Stanyan  five  hundred 
pounds.  After  this  Mr.  Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid 
reserve,  deference,  and  respect,  not  conversing  with  the 
same  freedom  as  formerly,  or  canvassing  his  friend’s  senti¬ 
ments.  This  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Addison.  One 
day  they  happened  to  fall  upon  a  subject  os  which  Mr. 
Stanyan  had  always  been  used  strenuously  to  oppose  his 
opinion.  But  even  upon  this  occasion  he  gave  way  to 
what  his  friend  advanced,  without  interposing  his  own 
view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr.  Addison  so  much,  that 
lie  said  to  Mr.  Stanyan,  “  Either  contradict  me,  or  pay  me 
the  money.” 

School  Discipline.— In  Coleridge’s  time,  the  disci¬ 
pline  at  Christ’s  Hospital  was  ultra-Spartan ;  all  domestic 
ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  “  Boy  !”  Coleridge  remembered 
Bower  saying  to  him  once,  when  he  was  crying  the  first 
day  after  his  return  from  the  holidays — “  Boy  !  the  school 
is  your  father !  Boy  !  the  school  is  your  mother !  Boy ! 
the  school  is  your  brother !  the  school  is  your  sister !  the 
school  is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin,  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  relations  !  Let’s  have  no  more  crying.” 

Importance  of  Sunlight.— Sunlight  has  many  mys¬ 
terious  properties,  and  exerts  upon  the  material  world 
influences  the  most  various.  It  is  the  life  of  plants, 
and  animals,  like  plants,  apart  from  it  become  colourless 
and  languid  in  development.  It  stimulates  and  gives  a 
healthier  and  firmer  tone  to  the  whole  body,  colours  and 
purifies  the  blood,  puts  better  fife  into  the  nerves,  and 
through  them  sends,  as  it  were,  shocks  of  health  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  body.  All  the  functions  of  life, 
when  disposed  to  flag,  tend  to  become  more  regular  and 
healthy  when  the  body  enjoys  freely  the  stimulus  of  light, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  noticeable  part  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  sea-side  residence,  is  due  to  the  width 
of  the  horizon  and  the  flood  of  light,  which  not  only  comes 
down  from  a  wide  heaven,  but  is  reflected  back  into  it  also 
by  the  mirror  of  the  sea.  “  For  pale-featured  children  or 
adults,  those  who  have  any  tendency  to  scrofula  or  arc 
weakly,  with  swelling  of  the  limbs,  free  exposure  to  solar 
light,”  wrote  Pereira,  “  is  sometimes  attended  with  happy 
effects.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Edwards  led  him  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  climates  where  perfect  nudity  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  health,  exposure  of  the  whole  surface  to  light 
is  favourable  to  the  regular  conformation  of  the  body.” 
Pestilence  will  sometimes  run  along  the  shady  side  of  a 
street,  and  not  touch  that  on  which  the  sun  shines. 

Insect  Life.— Professor  Agassiz  says,  more  than  a 
lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  insects,  and  describe  their  appearance.  Melger,  a 
German,  collected  and  described  6000  species  of  flies,  which 
he  found  in  a  district  ten  miles  in  circumference.  There 
have  been  collected  in  Europe  27,000  species  of  insects 
preying  upon  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  professors  are  engaged 
in  collecting,  observing,  and  describing  insects  and  their 
habits ;  and  they  have  already  published  five  large  volumes 
upon  insects  that  attack  forest  trees. 

Statistics  of  Bricks,  etc.— At  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a 
paper  on  the  manufacture  of  bricks  by  machinery,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — “  The  quantity  of  bricks  made  per 
annum  in  this  country  is  1,800,000,000 — Manchester  alone 
making  130,000,000 ;  London  averaging  about  the  same. 
Taking  bricks  at  the  low  average  of  three  tons  per  1000, 
the  annual  weight  would  be  5,400,000  tons,  and  the  capital 
employed  £2,000,000.  The  number  of  patents  connected 
with  the  manufacture  is  230.”  And  at  the  same  Society, 
with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbin-net  lace  by 
machinery,  Mr.  Felkin  stated  that,  although  scarcely  half 
a  century  old,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  price  had  fallen  from  100  shillings  per  square 
yard  to  sixpence,  and  the  number  of  machiues  had  increased 
from  140  in  1815,  to  3500  in  1856.  l^he  cost  of  the  raw 
material  now  employed  was  £980,000',  and  £3,000,000  was 
paid  in  wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear,  and  profits,  making 


a  total  capital  of  £4,040,000  per  annum.  The  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade 
may  be  stated  at  150,000. 

Mental  Training  as  affecting  Health. — I  am 
persuaded  that  forcing  the  intellect  of  children  occasions 
great  mischief  to  their  health,  although  it  be  done  in  the 
gentlest  manner.  This  remark  has  particular  reference  to 
scrofulous  and  rickety  children,  whose  brains  are  often 
largely  developed  and  much  disposed  to  mental  activity, 
which  latter  enfeebles  the  weak  constitution  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  and  instead  of  being  checked  by  pa¬ 
rents,  is  fostered  in  every  possible  way,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  those  means  which  have  an  invigorating  influence  upon 
the  frame ;  and  thus  creates  a  premature  decay.  Educa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  commenced  before  the  fourth  or  fifth 
years,  and  then  only  of  that  nature  sufficient  to  call  ’  forth 
the  slightest  mental  efforts ;  this  should  be  pursued  at 
home,  under  the  guidance  of  a  person  possessing  good 
plain  sense.  The  child  would  then  escape  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  crowded  class-room,  and  the  restraints 
generally  imposed  there,  which  sometimes  occasion  spinal 
distortions,  and  undermine  weakly  constitutions. — Has¬ 
tings  on  Consumption. 

A  Tree  House  in  Fez. — The  country  still  abounds 
with  fine  old  olive-trees,  but  its  inhabitants  have  forgotten 
their  use ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  assemble  their  sheep 
and  cattle  round  the  trees,  and  shake  and  beat  the  branches, 
while  the  animals  greedily  devour  the  precious  produce  as 
it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  plain  is  in  this  direction 
covered  with  the  olive  mixed  with  the  caroub,  loaded 
with  its  long  dark  pods.  When  left  thus  to  the  hand  of 
Nature,  the  caroub  becomes  an  immense  bush,  pushing 
out  suckers  all  round  the  parent  trunk,  which  in  size  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  among  them.  The  Bedouins 
have  taken  possession  of  many  of  the  largest  of  these  trees, 
and  make  them  their  summer  residences  ;  clearing  out  the 
centre  and  filling  up  the  lower  parts  with  walls  of  dry 
branches,  above  which  the  dark-green  foliage  rises  with 
strange  effect  to  the  eye,  but  affording  a  most  grateful 
shade  from  the  sun.  In  such  a  bower  I  found  four  men 
seated  round  a  huge  forge  repairing  broken  muskets; 
while  in  others  women  were  employed  in  household  cares, 
such  as  the  grinding  of  flour,  or  the  weaving  of  the  coarse 
hair-cloth  of  which  the  winter  tents  are  made. — Hamil¬ 
ton’s  “  Wanderings  in  North  Africa.” 

Squires  of  the  Olden  Time. — In  a  book  recently 
published,  entitled  “  Shakspeare’s  England ;  or,  Sketches 
of  our  Social  History  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,”  we  have 
the  following  extraordinary  set  of  rules  for  the  government 
of  servants  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman  at  that 
period : — A  servant  who  is  absent  from  prayers  to  be  fined 
Id.  For  uttering  an  oath  Id. ;  and  the  same  sum  for 
leaving  a  door  open.  A  fine  of  2d.,  from  Lady  Day  to 
Michaelmas,  for  all  who  are  in  bed  after  six,  or  out  after 
ten.  The  same  fine  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  for 
all  who  are  in  bed  after  seven,  or  out  after  nine.  A  fine 
of  Id.  for  any  bed  unmade,  fire  unlit,  or  candlebox  un¬ 
cleaned  after  eight,  A  fine  of  4d.  for  any  man  detected 
teaching  the  children  improper  words.  A  fine  of  Id.  for 
any  man  waiting  without  a  trencher,  or  who  is  absent  at  a 
meal.  For  any  one  breaking  any  of  the  butler’s  glass, 
12 d.  A  fine  of  2d.  for  any  one  who  has  not  laid  the  table 
for  dinner  by  half-past  ten,  or  the  supper  by  six.  A  fine 
of  4d.  for  any  one  absent  a  day  without  leave.  For  any 
man  striking  another  a  fine  of  id.  For  any  follower  visit¬ 
ing  the  cook,  Id.  A  fine  of  Id.  for  any  man  appearing  in 
a  foul  shirt,  broken  hose,  untied  shoes,  or  torn  doublet.  A 
fine  of  Id.  for  any  stranger’s  room  left  for  four  hours  after 
he  be  dressed.  A  fine  of  Id.  if  the  hall  be  not  cleaned  by 
eight  in  winter,  and  seven  in  summer.  The  porter  to  be 
fined  Id.  if  the  court  gate  be  not  shut  during  meals.  A 
fine  of  3d.  if  the  stairs  be  not  cleaned  every  Friday  after 
dinner.  All  these  fines  were  deducted  by  the  steward  at 
the  quarterly  payment  of  the  men’s  wages. 

Hoar-frost,  which  appears  like  a  powdery  crystal¬ 
lization  on  the  trees  and  herbage,  is  only  frozen  dew. — 
The  Atmosphere  and  its  Phenomena. 


